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ABSTRACT 

One hundred first year scholars in highly selective 
programs in five American universities took part in a preliminary 
study of outstanding high school graduates and the teachers who had 
contributed in special ways to their academic success. Fifty-three 
teachers who were identified by the scholars participated in the 
study by providing information about themselves and by commenting on 
selected aspects of teaching and teacher preparation. These teachers 
were most frequently highly experienced in teaching; a large majority 
of them held masters degrees, and as a group they had been above 
average, academically, as undergraduate students. The students and 
the teachers they identified as having been important to academic 
success, generally agreed upon the characteristics of outstanding 
teachers. Characteristics of an affective nature were most frequently 
mentioned by both students and teachers. One characteristic selected 
by the majority of both groups was the ability to motivate and 
challenge students. It is suggested that more studies should focus on 
the interactive relations of teacher and student. (JD) 
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PERSPECTIVES ON EXCELLENCE: SCHOLARS AND THEIR TEACHERS 



The chronic national discontent with American education in the 
1980' s has led to a number of studies and reports by high level 
commissions spearheaded by the Reagan commission and its assessment 
of a nation. which was at risk due to serious deficiencies in its 
schools and their teachers. Schemes for the empowerment of 
teachers, plans for creating career ladders and requirements for 
competency examinations for new teachers were among the remedies 
that have been suggested by one commission or another. State 
departments of education and teacher education groups, principally 
the Holmes Group, responded to criticisms by devising programs that 
would, on the one hand, require competency examination of new 
teachers and, on the other, require sizeable increases in the 
"content 19 courses and a decrease in courses which deal with 
pedagogy. 

N. L. Gage has observed that "for whatever reasons, as the 
four commission reports demonstrate, much thinking about education 
has found it possible to focus on almost every conceivable part of 
the enterprise except its central process : the teaching func- 
tion." 1 Two decades earlier, Harold Howe II, then commissioner of 
the United States Office of Education, had pointed to pedagogy for 
the primary solutions to the shortcomings of the school. 2 

Several recent studies of student perceptions will be briefly 
reported as background to this study, but it should be noted that 
few, if any, studies have been concerned with the perceptions of 
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extremely able students and their teachers regarding the most 
crucial characteristics of highly effective teachers. 

Snyder's study of student perceptions of their teachers, a 
1982 follow up study of students who were sophomores in 1980, asked 
the students to identify the characteristics that they considered 
very important in their teachers. Eighty four (84%) percent of 
them indicated that "enjoying teaching and making clear presenta- 
tions" were important, 81% identified "patience, understanding and 
treating students with respect," and 66% of the students saw "not 
talking above students 9 levels of comprehension" as being impor- 
tant. 3 

Ronald Fox and associates studied student evaluations of 
teachers as a measure of teacher behavior and impact on sixth grade 
students. The three teacher behaviors that were the strongest 
predictors of the students 1 favorable evaluations were 

Kindly and understanding 

Systematic and organized 

Stimulating and inventive. 
Fox found that student achievement, general attitude and socio- 
economic status did not account for any variance in the students 1 
evaluations of their teachers. 4 

On a related topic, it is instructive to note the study of 
Guyton and Farokhi which was concerned with the relationships among 
academic performance, basic skills, success on Teacher Performance 
Assessment Instrument and Teacher Certification Test. 



Approximately 700 teacher education graduates were involved in the 
study which found that 

Basic skill ability is a good predictor of 

subject matter knowledge, 

Basic skill attainment is not related to on the 
job teaching performance. 

Equating knowledge in a content field with the 
ability to te&ch is not supported by research 
on the question, 5 
Why has there been such a widespread reluctance to consider 
pedagogy along with finance, curriculum, mainstreaming and certifi- 
cation of teachers in the recent studies of American education? 
It is admittedly speculative, but it appears that politicians, 
professors, parents and a good number of teachers prefer to look 
into the rear view mirror when describing educational problems. 
When prescribing remedies for the perceived educational ailments, 
it is not then surprising that the perennial critics are like 18th 
century physicians, treating the vapors, ague and snake bite with 
leeches, sheep nanny tea and fresh cabbage leaves. More homework, 
more tests, more failura, more behavioral objectives are the 
nostrums of the 80 *s. 

Now the concern is once again national security, as it was 
following Sputnik in the 50* s and there is a call for "social 
efficiency 11 in a curriculum that will better prepare us to compete 
with the burgeoning common market nations and the little dragons 
of the Pacific Rim. And once again the perennialists have seized 
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the opportunity to identify a life adjustment, vocationally 
oriented curriculum as the culprit, much as did Mortimer Smith, 
Arthur Bestor and Bernard Iddings Bell in the 50's. 6 It was 
generally assumed by the leading critics of the 50 ■ s that "bad 
pedagogy " must indeed accompany the perceived shortcomings in the 
curriculum and, if the parents and liberal arts professors would 
take control of the schools from the "interlocking directorate" of 
professional educators, notable improvements in learning would 
follow. 

The same criticisms have emerged again in the 80' s and similar 
remedies are proposed, regardless of the vast array of social, 
technological, political, and, educational changes that have 
occurred over 30 years. 

The Scholars and Their Teachers 
In view of the continuing controversies it seems both appro- 
priate and timely to examine some aspects of excellence through the 
eyes of teachers and students who have had first hand experience 
with educational excellence. Accordingly, one hundred first year 
scholars in highly selective programs in five American universities 
were invited to take part in a preliminary study of outstanding 
high school graduates and the teachers who had contributed in 
special ways to their academic success. This approach, and this 
aspect of excellence, were chosen because of the assumption that 
what teachers do has much to do with excellence in students. This 
seemed needed since the four most widely publicized educational 
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reform reports were silent on matters of pedagogy. It was expected 
that a study of excellent teachers, identified by their scholars, 
would be of interest to those groups concerned with the reform of 
teacher education and to professors who are deeply involved with 
the first year experience of students on their campuses. 

The University of South Carolina, Marshall University, 
Northwest Missouri State University, Texas Christian University and 
Ohio University, five universities that have special scholar 
programs, agreed to assist with the study by providing names and 
addresses of the first year students in these programs. All other 
information was provided by the 74 students who participated by 
completing and returning the forms that were sent to them. 

Only the Copeland scholars at Ohio University were specialized 
in one field, that being Business. The Carolina scholars, the 
Chuck Yeager scholars at Marshall, the Presidents scholars at 
Northwest Missouri and the Regents scholars at Texas Christian 
were interested in a variety of program majors. The scholars came 
from 74 different high schools in 17 different states. 

Fifty three (53) of the 74 teachers who were identified by the 
scholars responded to an invitation to participate by providing 
information about themselves and by commenting on selected aspects 
of teaching and teacher preparation. 

The first year scholars who participated in this study were 
young, (traditional in this respect) with an age range of 17 to 20 
years, a mean of 18.3 years. Forty nine (49) scholars reported SAT 
scores ranging from 1020 to 1490 with a mean of 1290. Fifty five 
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(55) scholars reported ACT scores ranging from 25 to 33 with a mean 
of 28.4. (Figure 1) Twenty one scholars were valedictorians and 
11 were salutatorians in their graduating classes. Mean class rank 
was 6.8 although the* wide variation in size of the graduating 
classes diminished the significance of this statistic. Based on 
this type of information, and the fact that the selection processes 
were comprehensive and competitive, it could be concluded that the 
scholars of the study had indeed demonstrated "excellence 11 in 
education. The responding students identified the high school 
teachers, one each, who had contributed most to their academic 
success* They were asked to comment on the characteristics that 
they believed made a particular teacher exceptional. 

The fields of study which these first year scholars had 
selected as majors were diverse, indeed, with no significant 
concentration in any one discipline. Slightly less than 1/3 of the 
scholars had selected traditional arts and science majors vith the 
remainder opting for majors in professional fields. The scholars 
were asked to provide basic demographic information and then were 
asked to respond to open ended questions pertaining to their 
career goals, honors and awards received, major areas of study and 
finally the question, "Why was this teacher so important to your 
success as a student?" The responses of the scholars were then 
analyzed and organized into the nine categories shown in Figure 4. 

Before considering the teacher characteristics that were 
identified by the first year scholars, a bit of information 
regarding their outstanding teachers may be helpful. 
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SAT SCORES OF SCHOLARS 

[]]] Less than 1200 



H1200 - 1299 




ACT SCORES OF SCHOLARS 

Less than 26 
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Outstanding teachers of first year scholars were most fre- 
quently highly experienced in teaching and accordingly, only a 
small per entage of them were under 30 years of age. A large 
majority of these teachers hold the masters degree. As a group, 
the teachers were above average, academically, as undergraduate 
students. (See Figure 6) 

Slightly more than half of the teachers were female, as was 
the case with the scholars in the study. (Figure 2) Their ages 
ranged from 25 years to 62 years with a mean of 42. No teacher had 
less than 4 years teaching experience; the mean was 17.2 years and 
the maximum was 39 years. History, mathematics and English were 
the undergraduate majors of more than half of the teachers. It is 
important to note that the respondents did not differentiate 
between English education and English, mathematics and mathematics 
education, and so on, in identifying their undergraduate majors. 
The mean undergraduate grade point average of the teachers was 
slightly less than B+. 

Nearly 1/4 of the selected teachers were English teachers, 1/5 
were mathematics teachers, 1/8 were history teachers and 1/10 were 
teachers of government, togf^her comprising about 66 percent of the 
total. It should be noted that only 13 percent of the first year 
scholars had chosen those fields for major study as undergraduates, 
(see Figure 3) 
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SEX OF SCHOLARS 



r-Mate(45%) 




Female(55%)-' 



SEX OF TEACHERS 



r-Male(43%) 




Femak(57%)- J 
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MAJORS OF SCHOLARS 



riZ7%) 




—(10%) 



M1<>%) 



(7%H 



Arts 4c Science 
Business 

Prc-iaw 
Communication 

H Education 
i~ ] Engineering 

QJ Pre-med 
Undecided 



AREA OF TEACHING 



English 31% 

Mathematics 22% 

History 1 3% 

Government 1 1 % 

Chemistry 7% 

Physics 4% 

Psychology 2% 

Modern Languages 2% 

Sociology 2% 

General Business 2% 

Journalism 2% 

Music 2% 
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Aspects of Excellent Teaching 

The firnt year college scholars, and the high school teachers 
whom they identified as having been important to academic success, 
generally agreed upon the characteristics of outstanding teachers. 
Characteristics of an affective nature were most frequently 
mentioned by both students and teachers. Only on one 
characteristic, however, did a majority in both groups agree, that 
being the "motivating and challenging" item. On other character- 
istics which were mutually identified, the strength of agreement 
often involved only 20% of the two groups. It is appropriate to 
point out, however, that there was much stronger consensus when the 
characteristics are regarded as either affective or cognitive in 
nature, and here the affective factors predominated the responses 
of both groups. (See figure 4) 

It may be noted that the characteristics identified by the 
scholars seem to overlap and to be interrelated. Four of the nine 
items appear to be well within the affective domain and perhaps, 
a fifth, "professional attitude" must be affective by definition. 

The teachers were asked to respond to th3 question, "In what 
special ways do you think that you contribute to the success of 
your students?" Figure 5 contains information regarding the 
percentage of teachers who identified various ways of contributing 
to student success. Teachers and students agreed with respect to 
the two most frequently identified characteristics although a 
significantly larger percentage of students identified "showed 
interest in student" as an important characteristic. One fourth 
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WHY WAS TEACHER IMPORTANT 

TO SUCCESS 



Motivated and Challenged 72% 

Showed Interest In Student 50% 

Professional Attitude 28% 

Helpful and Accessible 26% 

Prepared Student for College 23% 

Enjoyed Teaching 22% 

Knew Subject Area 18% 

Stressed Importance of Education 12% 

Made Subject Apply 7% 
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HOW TEACHER CONTRIBUTED TO 
SUCCESS OF STUDENT 



Motivated and Challenged 68% 

Showed Interest in Student 28% 

Developed Respect/Truet 25% 

Developed Critical Competencies 23% 

Knew Subject Area 17% 

Helpful and Accessible 15% 

Class Preparation 11% 
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of the teachers mentioned "respect and trust 11 while 28% of the 
students listed "professional attitude 11 which may imply a similar 
dimension. 

Fewer than one in five teachers and students identified "Knew 
subject area" as an important characteristic. It is appropriate 
to mention that, in a follow up colloquium, students and teachers 
observed that this was a necessary component of good teaching, but 
one which depended upon other enabling qualities. The teachers, 
as was the case with the students, identified affective character- 
istics as major features of outstanding teaching performance. 

Teacher Preparation 
There was a variety of responses to the questions related to 
the strengthening of teacher education and the extent to which the 
bachelor's degree program contribute to the development of success- 
ful teachers. Most commonly agreed upon by the teachers was the 
importance of having only outstanding teachers working with student 
teachers and with the "field experience" components of the teacher 
education program. There were teachers who believed their methods 
coui ses to have been of great value , others who saw them as 
worthless. There was agreement to the effect that professors of 
pedagogy should have periodic teaching assignments in the schools. 
There were teachers who saw their "general studies 11 as being 
valuable, others who saw no relevance to their work as teachers. 
It may be that the great variations on responses to these items 
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YEARS OF EXPERIENCE TEACHING 




Less than 11 
11 - 15 

|] » - i: 

Over 20 



--(13%) 



^-(23J5) 
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were due, in part, to age and experience factors but this possible 
relationship was not examined. 

Conclusions 

Excellent students do not differ from the general student 
population with respect to their perceptions of the most important 
characteristics of effective teachers; affective features are rated 
highly by excellent and average students alike. 

The high school teachers who were identified by first year 
scholars as having made outstanding contribution to their academic 
success are in widespread agreement with respect to the high value 
of affective aspects of teaching, a position that is shared by the 
scholars who selected them. 

Teachers who were selected as "most outstanding 11 by the 
scholars had slightly above average collegiate academic records, 
suggesting that teachers who are very effective with excellent 
students need not be academically outstanding themselves. It 
appears that factors, other than academic, are at work in the 
teaching-learning process, and that these factors are seen by 
teachers and students alike as being very important to academic 
achievement. 

Gender was not a factor in the students 1 selection of their 
outstanding teachers, nor were the scholars 1 choices of college 
majors directly related to the teaching fields of the teachers who 
were selected. Although the study was not particularly concerned 
with the age and experience of the teachers, it is apparent that 
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the choices of highly experienced teachers, hence older in years, 
were out of proportion to the percentage of those teachers in the 
total population of American secondary teachers. 

IMPLICATIONS 

The results of this study point to the need for experimental 
studies to determine how those affective dimensions of teaching 
that outstanding scholars have identified as being so critical, can 
indeed be developed during the teacher preparation experience. 
Information from observational and correlational studies points 
clearly to the dominant role which affective qualities play in the 
teaching-learning process. 

While it is commonly recognized that affective factors are 
more difficult to develop than are cognitive skills and concepts, 
the overwhelming inclination of teacher educators and their 
colleagues in other disciplines to concentrate so exclusively upon 
the cognitive aspects of education does not appear to be justified. 
Continuing complexities associated with personality assessment, as 
example, do not justify omittinj personality as an important 
element to be taken into account in the selection and education of 
teachers • 

The long standing notion, advanced by many teachers, that 
affective elements of teaching are most critical when working with 
average and below average students is dispelled by this study of 
scholars and their teachers. 
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Further study of the relative impacts of affective and 
cognitive dimensions of the teaching process is certainly needed. 
In actual school settings, it would be useful to investigate 
student performance with "high affect" teachers who are no more 
than average academically and to also, investigate student 
performance with "low affect-high academic" teachers. Questions 
such as the following deserve further study: 

Why do teachers prefer to use one teaching method over 
another? 

Why do some teachers make the student the focal point of the 
teaching-learning process while other teachers devote first 
allegiance to their subject matter? 

Why do some teachers (and administrators) point to the few 
students who are merit scholars as the primary indicators of the 
success of their schools? 

Why are some teachers uncomfortable with student participation 
in setting goals for learning and in choosing alternate paths to 
attainment of such goals? 

Without further belaboring the question, it seems that 
affective factors have much to do with the answers that various 
teachers give to such questions. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

The results of this probe into aspects of teacher excellence 
suggest that leading study commissions and reform groups have 
disregarded the most critical component of the educational process, 
the interactive relation of teacher, student and content that makes 
up the thing called "teaching" • Additional work in the liberal 
arts does not appear to address the affective dimensions that are 
so critical to excellent teaching, nor does the addition of more 
field experience, more methods courses and more cognitive based 
tests of teacher competence. 

Dimensions of personality may indeed provide indicators of 
teacher excellence of the kind identified by students and teachers 
alike in this study. But, it is often pointed out that instruments 
for assessing personality are lacking in valxdity and reliability, 
hence that avenue should not be pursued in efforts to improve both 
the selection and preparation of teachers. The consequence 
appears to be a continuation of the use of approaches that are not 
responsive to the complex problems associated with selection, 
preparation and in-service support of effective teachers. 

Selection of students for teacher education programs must take 
into account personality as well as academic qualities. 
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EXCELLENCE AND TEACHERS: REACTIONS AND COMMENTS 

by 

John N. Mangieri 
Dean, Graduate Studies and Research 
Texas Christian University 

It is a pleasure to be given an opportunity to review 
this study. I commend the researchers for the design and 
content of this investigation. The study's findings hold 
significant implications for higher education in general, 
and teacher education in particular. While many dimensions 
of the study are noteworthy, I will comment upon five aspects 
of it. 

First, in looking at the most frequently cited content 
fields of the outstanding teachers, I noted an absence of 
individuals with specializations in the natural sciences. 
It is well documented that our country faces a shortage of 
qualified science teachers for the elementary and secondary 
grades. There is also a shortage of American students receiving 
the Ph.D, degree in areas of the natural sciences. Are the 
aforementioned conditions attributable (at least in part) 
to a scarcity of teachers who are not perceived as outstanding 
by students? 

Second, it is regrettable that the study did not distinguish 
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between English education and English, mathematics education 
and mathematics, etc. regarding the academic major field of 
study for the first year scholars. This information would 
better indicate the degree to which those who chose education 
as a career selected the same academic major in college as 
the content field of the teacher identified by him/her. 
I would recommend that this be included in subsequent studies. 

Third, the data show that certain teachers have "made 
a difference" in the lives of scholars. In the vernacular 
of psychologists, the teachers would represent "significant 
others" to these scholars. Also, in instances where scholars 
have chosen to become teachers, one can speculate as to the 
direct impact that the outstanding teachers have had upon 
the career choice of these scholars. These findings, stressing 
favorable dimensions of the teaching profession, are a refreshing 
contrast to the adverse statements frequently made about 
teachers • 

Fourth, none of the most frequently cited characteristics 
of excellent teachers are subject-matter specific, rather, 
the characteristics can be categorized as being in the affective 
and professional domains. This aspect of the study contradicts 
the opinion of critics of teacher education, who contend 
that students are most impressed by the depth of a teacher's 
mastery of a content field, as well as those who argue that 
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professional education programs in teaching should be curtailed 
in favor of liberal arts specializations. 

Finally, I am intrigued with the plethora of investigations 
that could be conducted as follow-ups to this one. For example, 
what teaching characteristics would be held in high esteem 
by low-ability students? Would the content fields of the 
selected teachers have been different if the freshmen were 
of lesser academic ability? 

In closing, let me again commend the researchers for 
conducting this meritorious investigation. Its findings 
are important per se , but its major contribution to the field 
of education may be the discussion it will generate and the 
subsequent studies that will emanate from it. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE COLLOQUIUM : 
Perspectives on Exce 1 lence 
Ohio University Center for Higher Education 
October 3-4, 1988 



Whi le many st ate departments of educat i on and loca 1 
boards of educat i on are concerned with reform that can be 
quantitatively measured, this appears to be an incorrect 
approach. The purpose of education should be to creale a 
flexibility of mind that broadens an individual's freme of 
reference. Critical and reflective thought should be the 
primary concern of education, regardless of the level or 
subject matter. With the constantly and rapidly changing 
nature of modern society, it is nothing short of foolish to 
concentrate merely on what might be regarded as "relevant." 
To focus upon mastering a specific body of knowledge is to 
disregard this ever changing world. 

Preparing students to teach is a rather awesome task 
under the best of circumstances. Once competence in subject 
matter is assured, attention should be given to 
interpersonal relationships. The ability to listen to what 
another is saying is an extremely important characteristic. 
It is quite difficult to accept ideas that conflict with 
one's own. Nevertheless, student responsiveness is 
dependent upon creating an atmosphere conducive to learning 
and thinking. If the focus of the classroom is solely upon 
the teacher, such an atmosphere is impossible to maintain. 
Students need to be encouraged to think for themselves. 
Acceptance of even erroneous ideas is necessary to prevent 
discouraging them. This also serves the function of raising 
students* expectations of themselves. Perhaps the single 
most important factor to convey to potential teachers is for 
them to see only the individual. One teaches an individual, 
not a class. The thought process takes place within an 
individual's mind and not the vagueness of a classroom. It 
is the individual student who is important, not a class or a 
school . 

If there is an increased concern for thought fu 1 ness and 
f lexibi 1 ity at the secondary level , then it is essential 
that these attributes be reinforced at the university level. 
The university has always been perceived of as a forum for 
the free interchange of ideas. Many of the students 
participating in the colloquium, while making passing 
reference to the importance of ideas , st i 1 1 placed most of 
their concerns upon the practical. The function of the 
university should be to make beginning scholars aware of the 
constantly shifting world of ideas and move them away from 
the desire merely to master content. However, it the 
professors are not aware or unconcerned it is impossible for 
the students to be aware. 



As a final thought, education in the United States does 
indeed have a crisis to contend with. Unfortunately, it is 
not one that can readily be resolved by professional 
educators at the university or secondary level. It is 
clearly a reflection of changing values within the society 
as a whole. To improve dramatically the quality of 
education, it is necessary to recapture and reclaim the 
idealism the' was prevalent in earlier time periods. 
Teaching needs to be once again perceived of as the 
honor abl e and respected prof ess ion it is , one that 
contributes to the future well being of the nation. 
Preparing future teachers to be sensitive to the concerns 
and needs of the individual may be one small step in this 
direction . 



Respectful ly submitted, 

Michael L. Seewer, Ph.D, 
History and Literature 
Fairborn High School 
Fair born, Ohio 
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PARKERSBURG HIGH SCHOOL 

2101 Dudley Avenue Telephone: (304) 420-9595 

Parkersburg, West Virginia 26101 

October 21, 1988 



Dr. Milton E. Ploghoft, Director 
Center for Higher Education 
Ohio University College of Education 
Athens, Ohio 45701-2979 

Dear Dr. Ploghoft: 

I feel so fortunate to have been a part of the 
recent colloquium sponsored by your department. 
I feel that the time was well spent and added much 
to my concerns and feelings about teaching. It 
has been an extremely busy time since I returned 
from the conference but I have been able to share 
some of the information with my fellow teachers. 
All agree that this is the kind of activity the 
regular classroom teacher should be exposed to in 
order to have input into the whole realm of teaching 
and teacher training . 

Again, thank you so much for inviting me to attend 
and being a contributing member of the coloquium. I 
am including a short summary of my impressions and 
ideas from the meeting. I hope this will be of 
some benefit in concluding and publishing your 
findings . 

If I may be of further assistance to you, please do 
no hesitate to call . 



Si ncerely , 



Roger G. McCune 

Resource Teacher, Gifted Ed, 
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Perspectives on Excellence: First Year Scholars and Their Teachers 

Colloquium Participants 



October 3-4 , 1988 



Dr. John Mangier i, Dean of Graduate Studies & Research, Texas 
Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas 

Dr. Frank Grispino, Dean of Education, Northwest Missouri State 
University, Maryville, Missouri 

Dr. William N. Denman, Director, Society of Yeager Scholars, 
Marshall University, Huntington, West Virginia 

Dr. Herscliel McNabb, Assistant Dean, College of Business 
Administration, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 

Dr. Fritz Hess, Superintendent, East Syracuse-Minoa Central 
Schools, East Syracuse, New York 

Mr. Roger G. McCune, Outstanding Teacher, Parkersburg High School, 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 

Dr. Michael Seewer, Outstanding Teacher, Fairborn High School, 
Fairborn, Ohio 

Dr. Gary Moden, Director, Institutional Research, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio 

Mr. Edward Holzapfel, Dean, Administrative Services, Washington 
Technical College, Marietta, Ohio 

Dr. Omar Olson, Acting Executive Director, Ohio Technical and 
Community College Association; Member of the Center for Higher 
Education Advisory Council 

Dr. Allen Myers, Dean, College of Education, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio 

Dr. Seldon Strother, Associate Dean, College of Education, Ohio 
University , Athens , Ohio 

Dr. Timothy Hartman, Associate Professor, Marketing, Ohio 
University , Athens , Ohio 

Dr. George Klare, Former Dean, College of Arts & Sciences 
(Retired), Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 

Dr. Betty Ford, Assistant Professor, School of Curriculum & 
Instruction, College of Education, Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio 
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Dr. Samuel Crowl, Dean, University College, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio 



Mr. Steve Rader, Acting Director, Institute for Democracy in 
Education, College of Education, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 

Dr. William Inman, Executive Secretary, Coalition of Rural and 
Appalachian Schools and Exec. Secretary, Society of Alumni and 
Friends of the College of Education, Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio 

Dr. William Rader, Director, School of Curriculum and Instruction, 
College of Education, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 

Dr. Carol Disque, Assistant Professor, School of Applied Behavioral 
Sciences and Educational Leadership, College of Education, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 

Dr. Ray Boggs, vice President for Academic Affairs, Rio Grande 
College and Community College, Rio Grande, Ohio 

Mr. Paul Lloyd, Dean of Professional Education, Rio Grande College 
and Community College, Rio Grande, Ohio 

Dr. Steve Maradian, President, Belmont Technical College, St. 
Clairsville, Ohio; Member of the Center for Higher Education 
Advisory Council 

Mr. Michael Byron, Research Assistant, Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio 

Mr. Jim Ayers, Copeland Scholar, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 

Mr. Michael Lydon, Copeland Scholar, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 

Ms. Jodi Mann Copeland Scholar, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 

Mr. Steve Musser, Copeland Scholar, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 

Mr. Matt Clark, Yeager Scholar, Marshall University, Huntington, 
West Virginia 

Dr. James Yanok, Asst. Professor, School of Curriculum & 
Instruction, College of Education, Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio 

Dr. Milton E. Ploghoft, Director, Center for Higher Education, Ohio 
University , Athens , Ohio 
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Center for Higher Education 
Advisory Council 



Dr. John J. Light, President, Hocking Technical College 

Dr. Edward Florak, President, Jefferson Technical College 

Dr. Lynn H. Willett, President, Muskingum Area Technical College 

Dr. Harold Nestor, President, Columbus State Community College 

Dr. Frederick Schlimm, President, Cincinnati Technical College 

Dr. Carson Miller, President, Washington Technical College 

Dr. Paul Hayes, President, Rio Grande College/Community College 

Dr. Steve Maradian, President, Belmont Technical College 

Dr. Omar L. Olson, Acting Exec. Director, OTCCA 

Dr. Jacob See, President Emeritus, Owens Technical College 

Dr. Allen Myers, Dean, College of Education, Ohio University 

Dr. James Bruning, (Chairman) Provost, Ohio University 



Internal Coordinating committee 
Center for Higher Education 



Dr. James Bryant, Vice Provost, Regional Higher Education 

Dr. Robert Barcikowski, Director, School of Applied Behavioral 

Sciences and Educational Leadership 
Dr. Gary Moden, Director of Institutional Research 
Dr. James Thompson, Professor, School of Curriculum and Instruction 
Dr. Alan Geiger, Assistant to the President, Ohio University 
Dr. Carol Disque, Assistant Professor, Higher Education 
Dr. William Rader, Director, School of Curriculum and Instruction 
Dr. Allen Myers (ex-officio) Dean, College of Education 



Northwest Missouri State University 
Presidential Scholars 



Ms. Lisa Assel 

Mr. Matthew Ballain 

Ms. Deborah Colton 

Mr. Michael Dunekacke 

Mr. Rick Henkel 

Ms. Lisa Lawrence 

Mr. Philip Lucido, Jr. 

Mr. Lowell Messer 

Ms. Kristy Rocker 

Ms. Michelle Schwartz 



Mr. Matthew Bachali 
Ms. Amy Cada 
Ms. Lori Combs 
Ms. Lanette Ellis 
Mr. Larry Jennings 
Mr. Michael Lile 
Ms. Shari Lyle 
Ms. Lisa Osborn 
Ms. Julia Schieber 
Mr. Steven Smith 



Northwest Missouri State University 
Teachers 



Ms, Arlene Mitchell 
Greeley West High School 
2401 35th Ave. 
Greeley, Colorado 80631 



Mrs, Authorine Phillips 
805 S. Miami 
Marshall, MO 65340 



Ms, Sue Smith 
Hwy, 59 

Mound City, MO 64470 



Mrs, Sue Dorrel 
Northeast Nodaway R-V 
Ravenwood, MO 64479 



Ms, Sharon Kelly 

Harry A, Burke High School 

12200 Burke Blvd, 

Omaha, Nebraska 68154 



Mr, Thomas Christie 
Lincoln High School 
2229 J, Street 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68510 



Mrs, Gwen Krieser 
Seward Senior High School 
Northern Heights 
Seward, NE 68434 



Ms, Susan Allen 
Fort Osage High School 
RR2, Box 928 
Independence, MO 64050 

Mrs, Marilyn Goodlet 
Mid-Buchanan 
Route One 

Faucett, MO 64448 

Mr, Kenneth R, Hutton 
Auburn High School 
Irvin Drive 
Auburn, NE 68305 



Ms, Patricia Cassat 
Clarinda High School 
100 N, 24th St. 
Clarinda, Iowa 51632 



Mr, V, Thomas Heckman 
Lewis Central High School 
Hwy, 275 

Council Bluffs, IA 51501 



Mrs. Sue Nothstine 
Central High School 
St, Joseph, MO 64500 



Mr, Stan Sybesma 
Spirit Lake High School 
2700 Hill Avenue 
Spirit Lake, Iowa 51360 



Mr, Kermitt Posten 
Maryville R-II High School 
1514 S, Murr St. 
Maryville, MO 64468 

Mr, Richard Zebelean 
East Buchanan C-l 
Gower, MO 64454 



Mr, Bill Hankins 
Oak Park High School 
825 N.E. 79th Terr. 
Kansas City, MO 



Mrs, Betty Munoz 
Fairbury High School 
Fairbury, NE 68352 



Ohio University 
Copeland Scholars 



Mr. Jim Ayers 

Jemia Filippine 

Ms. Anne-Marie Gurchik 

Ms. Julie Hoey 

Ms. Amy Kannel 

Mr. Michael Lydon 

Ms. Lisa Minich 

Ms. Kari Sherman 

Ms. Renee Thomas 



Ms. Sheri Compton 
Ms. Laurene Flesch 
Mr. f» istopher Hamm 
Ms. Catrina Houston 
Mr. Matthew Lowell 
Ms. Jodi Mann 
Mr. Steven Musser 
Ms. Tracy Smittle 
Ms. Lisa Zakis 



Ohio University 
Teachers 



Mr. Earl Young 
Meigs High School 
42091 Pomeroy Pike 
Pomeroy, OH 45769 



Mr. Gary Pol ing 

Washington Irving High School 

Lee Avenue 

Clarksburg, WV 26301 



Ms. Renee Smith 
John F. Kennedy Sr. High 
17100 Harrard Ave. 
Cleveland, OH 44128 



Mrs. Weaver 
Defiance High School 
1755 Palmer Dr. 
Defiance, OH 43512 



Ms. Pat Conard 
London High School 
Elm Street 
London, OH 43140 



Mr. James Hassel 
Ber3a High School 
165 East Bagley Rd . 
Berea, OH 44017 



Mr. Scott Mitchell 
Pitts Blvd. 

North Ridgeville, OH 4*J ,9 



Mrs . Barbara Horrigan 
Valley Forge High School 
1999 Independence Blvd. 
Parma Hts. , OH 44130 



Ms. Margaret Gotschall 
E. Liverpool High School 
100 Main Blvd. 
East Liverpool, OH 43920 



Mrs . Tari Johnson-Miller 
Liberty Union High School 
16O0 Washington Ave. 
Baltimore, OH 43105 



Mr. James Reaker 
New Richmond High School 
1131 Bethel-New Richmond Rd. 
New Richmond, OH 45157 



Mr. Carl Wagenknecht 
Central-Mower High School 
123 S. Forge St. 
Akron, OH 44306 



Mr. Mike Bringardner 
Dublin High School 
6780 Coffman Rd. 
Dublin, OH 43017 



Ms. Carole Beale 
Athens High School 
1 High School Rd. 
The Plains, OH 45780 



Mr. Michael Mignery 
Edgewood High School 
5005 Oxford State Rd. 
Trenton, OH 45067 
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Michael G. Wilkins 

John White 

John F. Hussell IV 

Timothy Longbine 

Matt Clark 

Craig Moore 

Louise Addie Kelley 

Rebeccr K. Gatehouse 

Sharon K. Davis 

Angelo Tellis 



Marshall University 
Yeager Scholars 

Joey McDuffee 
Todd Reulbaclt 
Chad Mitchell 
Michael J. McCarthy 
Terence Edward Kaden 
Melissa Ann McHenry 
Jennifer L. Taylor 
Jennifer Ruehling 
Stanley 0. Perrine II 
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Marshall University 
Teachers 



Mr. Arthur Merzerski 
Wheeling Park High School 
Wheeling, WV 26003 



Ms. Marti McCracken 
Charlotte Catholic High School 
3100 Park Road 
Charlotte, NC 2820^ 



Mr. Harry Parshall 
Moundsvi lie Jr. High School 
Moundsvilie, WV 26041 



Mr. Bary Graham 
Kempsville High School 
Kempsville Road 
Virginia Beach, VA 23464 



Mr. James Losch 
Richwood High School 
Valley Avenue 
Richwood, WV 26261 



Mrs. Linda Settle 
Fayetteville High School 
515 W. Maple Ave. 
Fayetteville, WV 25840 



Ms. Nancy Keese 
Smyrna High School 
Hazelwood Dr. 
Smyrna, TN 37167 



Mrs. Connie Taylor 
Oak Hill High School 
Oyler Ave. 
Oak Hill, WV 25901 



Mr. James Miller 
Northwest High School 
Erie Ave. 

Canal Fulton, OH 44614 



Miss Patricia Riffle 
Beckley Jr. High School 
S. Kanawha St. 
Beckley, WV 25801 



Dr. Michael L. Seewer 
Fairborn High School 
900 E. Dayton Yellow Springs Rd. 
Fairborn, OH 45324 



Ms. Carol McCullougii 
Heritage High School 
2400 Grenada Rd. 
Conyers, GA 30208 



Mr. Thomas Rogers 
Tippecanoe High School 
555 N. Hyatt St. 
Tipp City, OH 45371 



Mr. Jack Sanders 
Ceredo-Kenova High School 
Kenova, WV 25530 



Mr. John Wheeler 

John Marshall High School 

Wheeling Ave. 

Glen Dale, WV 26038 



Mr. Steve Piscitelli 
5930 Ortega River Ct . 
Jacksonville, FL 32244 



Mrs. Patricia Hopper 
130 Park Dr. 
Franklin, IN 46131 



Mr. Roger McCune 
Parkersburg High School 
2101 Dudley Ave. 
Parkersburg, WV 26101 



University of South Carolina 
Carolina Scholars 



Mr. Glen Beckner 



Ms . Chandis Bras ing ton 



Mr. David Cohn 



Mr. Jeremy Cothran 



Ms. Courtney Crook 



Mr. Jeffrey Johnson 



Ms. Lila Faulkner 



Ms. Leslie Gallagher 



Ms. Tracey Hyatt 
Ms. Kellye Padgett 



Mr. David Knight 



Mr. Eric Paine 



Ms. Margaret Pitts 



Mr. Reginald Riser 



Mr. William Scruggs 



Ms. Laura Starr 



Mr. Claude Taylor 



Mr. Jeffrey D. Watts 



Ms. Laura Willenhorg 



Ms. Lena Younts 
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University of South Carolina 
Teachers 



Ms. Be"**rly Jackson 
Brookland-Cayce High School 
1300 State St. 
Cayce, SC 29033 



Ms. Nancy Amaker 
Gilbert High School 
P.O. Box 345 
Gilbert, SC 29054 



Ms. Vicki Granger 
Camden High School 
Laurens St. 
Camden, SC 29020 



Mrs. Linda T. Younts 
Manning High School 
Hwy. 261 W. 
Manning, SC 29102 



Mr. Bill Pell 
Spartanburg High School 
Dupree Drive 
Spartanburg, SC 29302 



Mrs . Eliza Stone 
A.C. Flora High School 
#1 Falcon Drive 
Columbia, SC 29204 



Ms. Joan C. Sherrill 
Lewisville High School 
Rt. 1 

Richburg, SC 29729 



Ms. Anne H. Weathers 
Calhoun Academy 
Academy Road 
St. Matthews, SC 29135 



Ms. Diane Steelman 
Lexington High School 
US #1 

Lexington, SC 2907 2 



Dr. Carolyn Fisher 
Brookland-Cayce High Frhool 
1300 State St. 
Cayce, SC 29033 



Ms. Vera Sullivan 
Lexington High School 
2463 Augusta Hwy. 
Lexington, SC 29072 
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Texas Christian University 
Chancellor's Scholars 



Ms. Sarah E. Bigger 



Mr. Erik J.Biornson 



Mr. Paul C. Boggs 



Ms. Kathryn Bolinger 



Ms. Beverly D. Bridges 



Mr. Bryan C. Cannon 



Ms. Karen A. Casper 



Ms. Mary Jane Cloninger 



Ms. Courtney F. Haggard 



Ms. Karen D. Jeffcoat 



Ms. Jennifer S. Jegers 



Mr. Robert J. Klotz 



Mr. Michael D. LeBlanc 



Ms. Renee A. Loria 



Ms. Kelly ri. Mortimer 



Ms. Kimberley A. Murphy 



Mr. John F. Pohl 



Mr. William B. Wirin 



Mr. William S. Young 
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Texas Christian University 
Teachers 



Ms. Kay Mad sen 

73 El Dorado Lane 

Colorado Springs, CO 80919 



Mrs. Ardis Rittenberry 
Central High School 
Eagle Blvd. 

Shelbyville, TN 37160 



Mrs. Lynn Mayfield Miss Patricia McCoy 

Ft. Walton Beach High School Elkhorn High School 

400 Hollywood Blvd. 711 Veterans Drive 

Ft. Walton Beach, FL 32548 Elkhorn, NE 68022 



Ms. Betty Moore 
Parkway High School 
4301 Panther Drive 
Bossier City, LA 71112 



Frances Wheeler 
Girls Preparatory School 
200 Barton Ave. 
Chattanooga, TN 37405 



Ms. Charlotte Freeman 
Girls Preparatory School 
200 Barton Ave. 
Chattanooga, TN 37405 



Mr. John Sarzoza 

San Marcos High School 

Highway 123 

San Marcos, TX 78666 



Mrs. Jeri Chatfield 
San Marcos High School 
Highway 123 
San Marcos, TX 78666 



Mr. Rayburn Ray 
Coronado High School 
100 Champions PI. 
El Paso, TX 79912 



Mr. Mike Sheets 

Texarkana Ar. Sr. High School 

1500 Jefferson 

Texarkana, AR 75502 



Ms. Gail Shewmake 
Weather ford High School 
1007 S. Main St. 
Weatherford, TX 76086 
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